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The king had, almost to the end, not only a great
admiration for the queen's judgment, but also, in spite
of his unfaithfulness, a strong attachment to her person.
When ho was absent in Hanover, he wrote letters to
the queen thirty pages long, as warm and tender as
those of "a young sailor of twenty to his first mistress."
This did not prevent him from being rough and uncivil,
even when he meant to be kind. One half of his con-
versation with her was made up of what its unfortunate
victim called snappings and snubbings; and he was in
all circumstances intolerably exacting. He hated the
company of men as much as he delighted in that of
women; and as he could not bear to be alone, the queen
was obliged, for many hours in every day, to watch him
strutting and fuming about her apartment, to listen to
liis rude and irascible tirades with affected interest, to
return insults with obsequious flattery, and to practise
all the other slavish artifices by which unlucky women
of sense are so often compelled to manage their tyrants.
His majesty comes into the gallery, snubs the queen,
who happened to be drinking chocolate, for always stuff-
ing j one princess for not hearing him, and another for
bemg grown fa,t 5 one of his sons for standing awkwardly;
Lord Hervcjy for not knowing what relation the Prince
of SuMmoh was to the Elector Palatine i and then he
carries off the queen to receive more snubs in the
garden, The queen ventures to make some remark to
Hervey about Bishop Hoadley's book on the sacraments.
The king, breaking in, asks her why she loves talking
such nonsense about things she knows nothing about, as
if it were not fools loving to talk of such things, that
made the fools who wrote upon them publish their foundlents, but he of Oarfcerot, the novelist says that Bolingbroke waH tho only
